SECRET   SERVICE

up his lost practice. He had saved little money, and had
it not been for his wife, who kept Boreham Lodge going,
he would have suffered even more severely. He was
himself living on the small salary appropriate to a lieutenant
in the Navy. In 1917 he was moved to the civil side of
counter-espionage work. He still ranked as a Naval
officer on the reserve, and still wore uniform. Sir Basil
Thomson was then head of the C.LD. and chairman of
an informal committee, perhaps the most important and
powerful in England, to interview suspects. Sir Basil,
though himself an expert in cross-examination, welcomed
an adviser of Curtis-Bennett's talents. In October, 1917,
Curtis-Bennett became his assistant, one of an august
triumvirate that included, as its third delegate, a military
officer who was frequently changed.

The Committee, which was un-named throughout the
War and which, indeed, was never mentioned even in
Court, knew all the secrets of espionage. It sat in a long
room overlooking the Embankment, and when the prisoner
entered, accompanied by two detectives, he had to walk
towards the desk of Basil Thomson, flanked by the desks
of Curtis-Bennett and the third member.

There was dead silence as he came into the room. But
as he reached the desk, Basil Thomson would request
him to be seated, in an arm-chair that faced his inquisitors
and ensured that his face would be in the full light.

There was something peculiar about that arm-chair.
Basil Thomson noticed that whenever the suspect was
faced with a critical question, when he realized that perhaps
his life depended on his answer, he would draw himself
forward by the arms, as if to extricate himself from a
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